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I.   SURFACE,  EDGE  AND  COLOR 

The  early  1960s  was  an  ambitious  time  in  American  Art.   Abstract 
Expressionism  had  ridden  out  the  wave  of  its  initial  successes; 
Robert  Rauschenberg  and  Jasper  Johns  were  at  work  developing 
their  new  vocabularies  of  visual  form,  initiated  several  years 
previously.   As  greater  numbers  of  innovative  artists  entered 
the  scene,  the  stylistic  and  conceptual  hegemony  of  Abstract 
Expressionism  was  broken,  and  new  approaches  emerged.   One  of 
these  which  was  called  Pop,  put  figural  and  representational 
images  to  new,  ironic  uses.   Another  remained  abstract  and 
was  perpetuated  by  such  artists  as  Al  Held,  Ellsworth  Kelly, 
Agnes  Martin,  Kenneth  Noland,  Larry  Poons  and  Frank  Stella. 
Although  these  six  painters  have  always  worked  independently 
and  have  never  considered  themselves  to  be  part  of  a  group  or 
school,  each  was  a  seminal  figure  in  the  movement  that  has  been 
variously  called  hard-edge  or  post-painterly  abstraction,  or 
(most  problematically),  minimal  painting.   Rather  than  perpetu- 
ate the  painterly  style  of  much  of  the  previous  decade's  ab- 
straction, which  was  often  personal  and  emotionally  intense, 
these  artists  and  their  colleagues  chose  to  work  in  a  manner 
that  could  be  called  cool  and  emotionally  detached.   Their 
art  utilized  clean  edges  and  flat  surfaces  rather  than  the 
intricacies  of  modulated  color  and  textural  detail.   This 
exhibition  presents  selected  paintings  by  these  artists  done 
in  the  early  and  mid-sixties,  as  well  as  more  recent  examples 
of  their  work. 

Surface,  edge  and  color  are  broad  terms  in  the  vocabulary  of 
pictorial  description.   They  designate  basic  features  of  any 
physical  object  and  are  applicable  in  any  discussion  of  the 
plastic  arts.   Yet  broad  terms  such  as  these  are  needed  to 
facilitate  any  general  remarks  about  the  work  of  these  six 
diverse  artists.   Their  use  here  has  added  a  point  in  that 
these  painters  were  explicitly  concerned  with  some  of  the  most 
basic  formal  aspects  of  the  art  of  painting. 

Surface  is  one  such  aspect.   The  application  of  paint  to  a  sur- 
face may  be  smooth  and  flat  or  rugged  and  richly  textured.   In 
the  first  case,  the  paint  follows  closely  the  original  surface 
of  the  object.   In  the  second,  the  tactile  quality  of  the 
medium  itself  creates  a  dynamic  largely  indifferent  to  the 
surface  on  which  it  is  applied.   The  artists  in  this  exhibi- 
tion unanimously  chose  the  first  method  of  painting  in  the 
1960s.   Their  surfaces  are  smooth  and  do  not  complicate  the 
original  physical  nature  of  their  support--a  flat,  two-dimen- 
sional canvas. 

More  significant  than  the  flat  application  of  paint,  though, 
is  these  artists'  interest  in  visual  flatness.   They  were  not 
interested  in  creating  worlds  of  imaginary  space  into  which 
the  viewer  could  project  himself  in  one  way  or  another.   This 


would  be  "representative"  space;  these  painters  were  firmly 
non-representational.   They  depicted  nothing--they  made  ob- 
jects--colored  surfaces  which  concretely  participate  in  the 
viewer's  real  space  rather  than  replace  it.   Barbara  Rose 
has  observed  that  "when  the  object  quality  of  the  painting  is 
paramount,  the  edges  assume  primary  importance."!   These 
edges  may  be  either  those  of  the  painted  forms  or  the  boundaries 
of  the  canvas  itself,  usually  its  straight  rectangular  edges. 
The  artists  in  this  exhibition  chose  to  paint  shapes  that  were 
often  in  direct  relationship  to  the  format  of  the  edges  of 
their  support--either  explicitly  (in  the  case  of  Stella's 
early  paintings)  or  implicitly  (as  with  Larry  Poons ' s  grid- 
based  paintings) .   A  dialogue  between  the  painted  design  and 
the  painting  as  a  whole  object  in  itself  was  thus  set  up  which 
reinforced  the  emphasis  upon  the  materials  of  painting.   The 
edges  of  painted  shapes  within  the  canvas  were  discreet  and 
clearly  defined,  either  to  make  this  relationship  to  the  edge 
explicit,  or  to  insure  the  simplicity  of  the  snapes  themselves. 
Ellsworth  Kelly  has  said,  "I'm  interested  in  the  mass  and  color, 
the  black  and  white.   The  edges  happen  because  the  forms  get 
as  quiet  as  they  can  be.   I  want  the  masses  to  perform.   When 
I  work  with  forms  and  colors,  I  get  the  edge.... In  my  work,  it 
is  impossible  to  separate  the  edges  from  the  mass  and  color. "^ 
Painterly  edges  tend  to  dematerialize  mass  and  shape.   Further- 
more, they  have  romantic,  expressionist  connotations  which 
these  painters  wished  to  avoid  in  their  concern  for  the  object- 
ivity of  the  physically  evident. 

Color  marks  a  third  basic  aspect  of  any  painted  surface,  and 
its  straightforward  presentation  as  such  was  an  important  part 
of  these  six  painters'  endeavor  in  the  1960s.   In  general, 
color  in  painting,  through  the  nineteenth  century,  had  been 
part  of  a  whole  system  of  pictorial  values.   It  was  used  to 
enhance  perspective,  to  establish  pictorial  rhythms  in  con- 
junction with  drawing,  or  for  representational  information 
and  decorative  detail,  but  it  was  rarely  used  independently. 
During  the  twentieth  century,  however,  artists  have  set  out 
to  release  color  from  its  subordination;  it  often  becomes  the 
primary  bearer  of  emotion.    Wassily  Kandinsky  and  Robert 
Delauney  created  painted  spaces  which  were  chiefly  defined 
by  color,  and  for  Barnett  Newman  color  could  actually  be  the 
subject  of  a  work  of  art.   The  six  painters  in  this  exhibition 
continue  this  tradition,  but  they  refine  the  autonomy  of  color 
even  further.   Unencumbered  by  complex  drawing  or  personal  and 
symbolic  references,  these  painters'  colors  exist  as  declara- 
tive entities  that  state,  above  all  else,  their  own  concrete 
presence. 

Surface,  edge  and  color,  then,  are  the  basic  material  variables 
that  these  painters  manipulate.   Properly  the  concern  of  every 
painter,  they  have  been  consciously  isolated  and  exposed  by 
these  artists  as  the  very  means  of  painting.   There  are  few. 


if  any,  value  structures  external  to  the  painting  to  which  one 
may  appeal  for  recognition.   There  is  only  the  spectator  left 
alone  with  the  visual  f acts--colors  and  shapes  on  two-dimen- 
sional surfaces.   Since  the  integrity  of  each  pictorial  ele- 
ment is  so  straightforwardly  presented,  compositions  tend  to 
be  non-hierarchical.   There  is  no  competition  or  straining  for 
balance  between  forms,  and  there  is  no  one  form  that  is  more 
important  than  the  rest;  i.e.  there  is  no  focal  point.   The 
result  is  an  image  consisting  of  equally  weighted  parts  that 
is  immediately  graspable  as  a  whole.   "Hierarchical  passions 
and  dynamics  are  left  behind,  and  we  are  faced  with  self- 
evident,  crystalline  structure,  the  objectively  (instead  of 
subjectively)  real."^ 


II.  EARLY  AND  MID-SIXTIES 

In  our  view,  surface,  edge  and  color  are  the  broadest  pictorial 
issues  out  of  which  the  six  artists  in  this  exhibition  created 
their  work  in  the  1960s.   Following  is  a  brief  presentation 
of  some  of  the  individual  uses  that  each  artist  made  of  these 
formal  parameters  during  the  early  part  of  that  decade. 

The  work  of  Frank  Stella  provides  a  logical  and  advantageous 
starting  point  for  such  a  discussion.   With  a  series  of  black 
paintings  of  1958-59,  he  was  one  of  the  first,  and  quickly 
became  one  of  the  most  influential  artists  to  explore  the 
pictorial  approaches  discussed  above.   To  a  large  extent,  struc- 
ture (taken  as  the  painted  design,  together  with  the  shape  of 
the  canvas  on  which  it  appears)  is^  the  content  of  his  work  at 
this  time.   Traditionally,  the  formal  structure  of  a  painting 
was  made  manifest  through  various  other  concerns--f igural , 
spatial,  coloristic  and  symbolic.   In  Stella's  work  through 
the  early  sixties,  however,  these  concerns  are  minimized  or 
eliminated  and  structure  itself  is  emphasized.   Hues  are  mono- 
chromatic.  Internal  shapes  and  canvas  edge  are  understood 
immediately  as  echoes  of  each  other.   Illusionism  is  avoided 
and  there  are  no  tensions  between  forms,  something  which  is 
reinforced  bu  the  flat  neutral  color  and  symmetrical  layout. 
The  division  and  manipulation  of  space  takes  place  entirely 
on  the  surface  of  the  canvas;  painted  design,  canvas  edge  and 
surface  are  immediately  read  as  a  whole. 

This  approach  to  painting  marked  a  decisive  departure  from  much 
earlier  modern  abstraction.   Stella  has  said  that  contrary  to 
his  own  work,  the  goal  of  the  European  geometric  painters  was 
"relational  painting": 

The  basis  of  their  whole  idea  is  balance.   You  do 
something  in  one  corner  and  you  balance  it  with 


something  in  the  other  corner.   Now  the  'new  paint- 
ing' is  being  characterized  as  symmetrical .. .but  we 
use  symmetry  in  a  different  way.   It's  non-relational. 
In  the  newer  American  painting  we  strive  to  get  the 
thing  in  the  middle,  and  symmetrical,  but  just  to 
get  a  kind  of  force.... The  balance  factor  isn't 
important.   Noland  places  his  circles  in  the  center 
because  he  wants  them  there  in  the  front,  on  the 
surface  of  the  canvas.   If  you're  that  much  involved 
with  the  surface  of  anything,  you're  bound  to  find 
symmetry  the  most  natural  means. ^ 

Although  Stella,  along  with  Noland,  rapidly  abandoned  symmetry, 
this  "up-frontness"  is  a  basic  feature  of  his  entire  oeuvre. 
Demonstrating  that  it  could  be  achieved  without  symmetry  and 
strict  repetition,  he  proceeded  to  complicate  and  visually 
comment  upon   his  own  earlier  work.   Shaped  canvases  were 
utilized  which  offered  new  possibilities  for  the  interaction 
of  surface,  shape  and  edge.   In  1964  he  began  using  glaring 
combinations  of  bright  commercial  colors  which  virtually  struck 
out  at  the  viewer  from  the  wall.   These  colors  debunk,  in  a 
positive  way,  the  traditions  of  high  art,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  contribute  to  the  immediacy  of  the  paintings'  physical 
presence.   Other  changes  took  place  in  his  work  throughout  the 
sixties,  but  they  are  beyond  full  treatment  here. 


In  Al  Held's  works,  it  is  not  so  much  structure  as  space  that 
is  of  primary  importance.   "The  formal  aspects  of  each  painting 
are  used  to  explore  spatial  concepts  themselves.   In  Held's 
paintings,  space  is^  content,  and  the  primacy  of  space  is  a  uni- 
fying factor  of  his  oeuvre  to  date. "6   Held's  work  of  this  time 
is  no  less  physically  immediate  than  Stella's.   Yet  if  there 
appears  an  incipient  illusion  of  shallow  internal  space  it 
is  not  denied,  but  exploited.   In  most  of  his  work  there  is 
a  strong  and  explicit  tension  between  the  suggestion  of  repre- 
sented space  and  the  actual  space  created  by  the  surface  of 
the  canvas  as  a  material  object  in  a  room.   On  this  matter  he 
has  said: 

I  am  not  an  overall  painter.   The  rigid  look  of  two- 
dimensional  esthetic  binds  us  to  the  canvas  surface, 
making  it  an  end  in  itself,  not  a  means  to  an  end. 
I  would  like  to  develop  from  this  not  by  going  in- 
wards toward  the  old  horizon  but  outward  toward  the 
spectator.   The  space  between  the  canvas  and  specta- 
tor is  real. . .emotionally ,  physically,  and  logically. 
It  exists  as  an  actual  extension  of  the  canvas  sur- 
face.  I  would  like  to  use  it  as  such  and  thus  bridge 
the  gulf  that  separates  the  painting  from  the  viewer.^ 


Held's  work  to  1966  controls  this  external  space  in  a  number 
of  ways.   First,  it  asserts  its  own  physical  presence  by  its 
tremendous  scale  (Greek  Garden,  for  example,  is  12  by  56  feet). 
Next,  Held's  colors  are  flat  and  opaque.   Any  variation  of  hue 
or  value  within  a  single  form  (i.e.,  any  modeling)  would  empha- 
size relations  between  internal  spaces  and  colors.   Held's 
masses  of  simple,  dense  color  insure  that  the  physical  con- 
frontation between  painting  and  viewer  will  be  explicit  and 
immediately  stimulating.   Second,  by  leaving  the  internal  rela- 
tions between  flat  forms  purposefully  ambiguous,  something  of 
a  flip-flop  effect  is  established.   One  is  never  completely 
satisfied  with  a  single  reading  of  one  form  in  front  of  another 
but  always  sees  the  possibility  of  their  reversal.   Since  the 
illusionistic  space  created  is  so  shallow,  in  addition  to  being 
so  ambiguous,  the  integrity  of  the  concrete  surface  of  his 
paintings  is  not  greatly  challenged.   Held  does  not  wish  to 
construct  an  imaginary  environment  that  replaces  our  real  one. 
He  is  interested  in  that  confrontation  between  the  painting 
as  an  actual  object  and  our  own  real  space. 

Held's  sensitivity  to  the  material  can  be  seen  in  the  speci- 
ficity with  which  he  imbues  his  forms  on  the  canvas.   His 
shapes  are,  above  all,  "real"  and  concrete  as  objects.   Held 
was  interested  in  early  Flemish  painting  at  this  time.    In 
the  sharp-focus  realism  of  such  painters  as  Jan  van  Eyck  and 
Rogier  van  der  Weyden,  individual  objects  are  presented  in  all 
their  density  within  a  highly  sophisticated  geometric  order 
of  shifting  perspective.   In  such  a  scheme  objects  are  not  yet 
brought  under  the  domination  of  a  single  unifying  viewpoint, 
which  might  tend  to  compromise  their  integrity.   Instead,  they 
are  projected  in  space  more  or  less  independently  of  each 
other  in  a  manner  similar  to  Held's. 

Held's  compositions  imply  extension  beyond  the  edges  of  the 
canvas  through  an  explicit  tension  between  expansion  and  con- 
finement.  His  forms  often  seem  just  a  bit  too  large  for  the 
canvases  on  which  they  appear.   There  may  be  a  suggestion  of 
shallow  depth,  but  the  expansiveness  is  primarily  in  two  dimen- 
sions, not  three.   In  this  way  Held's  work  manages  to  affirm 
both  space  and  surface,  the  latter  explicitly  so  until  1966, 
much  more  tenuously  later  on. 


A  similar  sense  of  spatial  and  material  expansiveness  is  found 
in  the  mid-sixties  work  of  Larry  Poons.   Poons  has  said  that 
what  his  painting  is  about  is  "space  relationships":  "The  edges 
define  but  don't  confine  the  painting.   I'm  trying  to  open  up 
the  space  of  the  canvas  and  make  a  painting  with  a  space  that 
explodes  instead  of  going  into  the  painting. "9   to  this  end 
he  employs  an  all-over  design  which  does  not  stop  at  the  limits 
of  the  canvas  but  proceeds  as  though  there  were  no  limits. 


Poon's  paintings  are  like  snatches  of  some  infinitely  extend- 
able plane  in  space.   A  second  major  factor  is  color,  for 
which  he  claims  he  has  no  theory.   "Color  is  painting.... 
There  cannot  be  a  separation  of  form  and  color.   The  color  i_s 
the  form.   They're  inseparable . "10   Nonetheless,  Poons ' s 
choice  of  vibrant  complementary  and  contrasting  colors  is 
logically  consistant  with  his  desire  to  create  a  space  "that 
explodes."   And  his  later  use  of  several  colors  or  varying 
levels  of  saturation  of  the  same  color  for  his  dots  very 
subtly  and  knowingly  breaks  down  the  impenetrability  of  the 
surface  and  creates  an  illusion  of  expansive  yet  shallow  depth. 
This  effect  is  reinforced  by  his  switch  from  dots  to  ellipses 
or  combinations  of  both,  the  ellipses  implying  foreshortened 
dots  that  have  turned  slightly  back  into  space. 

Poons ' s  configurations  of  bright  dots  against  a  dense  field 
create  rhythmical  progressions  of  color,  form  and  space  which 
seem  to  be  under  the  control  of  some  all-pervading  structure 
at  the  same  time  that  they  appear  to  be  on  the  border  of  chaos. 
Clearly,  they  are  based  on  a  grid  structure,  traces  of  which 
are  tangibly  evident  in  some  works.   But  Poons  denies  the  ra- 
tionality of  the  grid  as  much  as  he  depends  on  it.   He  admits 
that  he  is  concerned  with  line  as  unifying  structure  but  he 
conceives  it  as  "a  continuous  free-flowing  thing  with  no  be- 
ginning and  no  end."ll   His  placement  of  the  disks  tangent  to, 
or  just  skewed  from  the  horizontals  and  verticals  of  the  grid 
create  the  effect  of  expanding  linear  flux  that  he  desires. 
Although  he  makes  preliminary  sketches  on  graph  paper,  the  final 
creation  is  largely  intuitive,  and  the  grid  is  "interrupted." 
He  denies  that  his  art  is  so  systematic  that  it  could  be  exe- 
cuted by  anyone  once  the  co-ordinates  are  plotted: 

...The  making  is  the  whole  idea  of  art. . . (I  insist 
upon)  the  responsibility  of  not  knowing,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  making  art.   If 
you  convince  yourself  intellectually,  you  end  up 
with  nothing.   I  believe  in  ambiguity,  but  there 
is  a  positive  and  negative  side  to  it.   Ambiguity 
is  a  feeling.   I  think  a  positive  ambiguity  is  worth- 
while, but  the  ambiguity  in  some  of  the  new  sculp- 
ture is  negative.   Maybe  it  has  something  to  do  with 
failure. .. there  are  guys  now  trying  to  rule  out 
failure  or  success,  to  be  neutral.   What  is  important 
about  painting  is  the  contradictions  of  choices, 
decisions,  believing  in  choice  and  allowing  yourself 
to  make  choices. 12 

It  is  tensions  such  as  these--between  colors,  between  the  linear 
placement  of  forms,  and  between  certainty  and  ambiguity--that 
insure  the  expansive  vitality  of  his  art. 


The  work  of  Agnes  Martin  is  different  from  that  of  the  other 
artists  in  this  exhibition  in  at  least  one  important  respect: 
her  paintings  are  not  physically  aggressive.   Quiet  and  un- 
assuming, their  design  may  be  immediately  graspable ,  but  their 
full  impact  as  workds  of  art  is  only  slowly  revealed.   Like 
her  younger  colleagues,  she  employs  flat  non-illusionistic  and 
non-hierarchical  compositions,  but  she  is  more  interested  in 
the  evocative  than  in  the  substantial:  "My  paintings  have  neither 
objects,  nor  space,  nor  time,  not  anything--no  forms.   They 
are  light,  lightness,  about  merging,  about  formlessness  break- 
ing down  form.... You  wouldn't  think  about  form  by  the  ocean. "-^-^ 
Her  titles  call  to  mind  what  seem  to  be  inherently  meditative 
phenomena:  Drift  of  Summer,  Starlight,  Falling  Blue,  Night  Sun, 
Milk  River.   She  writes,  "There's  nobody  living  who  couldn't 
stand  all  afternoon  in  front  of  a  waterfall."-'-^ 

Contrary  to  the  other  paintings  in  this  exhibition,  Martin's 
work  is  strong  in  non-formal  associations.   She  states  that 
it  is  the  observer  himself  who  "makes  the  painting. "1^   Yet 
her  work  remains  totally  abstract — it  makes  no  reference  to 
any  reality  external  to  it.   She  claims  that  it  is  "not  really 
about  nature.   It  is  not  what  is  seen.   It  is  what  is  known 
forever  in  the  mind. "16   This  realm  of  inner  awareness  she 
sometimes  calls  "a  memory  of  perfection.  "^'^   Mysterious  and 
impossible  to  completely  capture,  it  is,  nonetheless,  vital 
to  art:  "A  work  of  art  is  successful  when  there  is  a  hint  of 
perfection  present--at  the  slightest  hint — the  work  is  alive. "1^ 
It  is  this  concern  with  purity  of  thought  and  vision  which 
makes  Martin  something  of  a  classicist,  an  appellation  she 
readily  accepts.   To  continue  in  her  own  words: 

People  think  that  painting  is  about  color 

It's  mostly  composition 

It's  composition  that's  the  whole  thing 

The  classic  image-- 

Two  late  Tang  dishes,  one  with  a  flower  image 

One  empty.   The  empty  form  goes  all  the  way  to  heaven. 

It  is  the  classic  form — lighter  weight. 

My  work  is  anti-nature... 

Nature  is  conquest,  possession, 

eating,  sleeping,  procreation.   It  is  not 

aesthetic,  not  the  kind  of  inspiration  I'm 

interested  in 

nature  is  the  wheel. 

When  you  get  off  the  wheel  you're  looking  out 

You  stand  with  your  back  to  the  turmoil... 

I  don't  believe  in  the  eclectic 

I  believe  in  the  recurrence 

That  this  is  a  return  to  classicism 

Classicism  is  not  about  people 

and  this  work  is  not  about  the  world. 


We  called  Greek  classicism  Idealism 

Idealism  sounds  like  something  you  can  strive  for 

They  didn't  strive  for  idealism  at  all 

Just  follow  what  Plato  has  to  say 

Classicists  are  people  that  look  out  with  their 

back  to  the  world. 

More  perfection  than  is  possible  in  the  world 

It  represents  something  that  isn't  possible  in  the 

world. 

it's  as  unsubjective  as  possible... 

It  exists  in  the  mind 

Before  it's  represented  on  paper  it  exists  in  the  mind 

The  point.   It  doesn't  exist  in  the  world. 

The  classic  is  cool 

a  classical  period 

It  is  cool  because  it  is  impersonal 

The  detached  and  impersonal... 

To  a  detached  person  the  complication  of  the  involved 

life  is  like  chaos 

If  you  don't  like  the  choas  you're  a  classicist 

If  you  like  it  you're  a  romanicist 

Someone  said  all  human  emotion  is  an  idea 

Painting  is  not  about  ideas  or  personal  emotion 

When  I  was  painting  in  New  York  I  was  not  so  clear 

about  that 

Now  I'm  very  clear  that  the  object  is  freedom... 

Art  restimulates  inspirations  and  awakens  sensibilities 

that's  the  function  of  art... 

That  which  takes  us  by  surprise--moments  of  happiness — 

that  is  inspiration.   Inspiration  which  is  different 

from  daily  care 

Many  people  as  adults  are  so  startled  by  inspiration 

which  is  different  from  daily  care  that  they  think 

they  are  unique 

in  having  had  it.   Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 

truth 

Inspiration  is  there  all  the  time 

for  everyone  whose  mind  is  not  clouded  over  with  thoughts 

whether  they  realize  it  or  not. . . 

Inspiration  is  pervasive  but  not  a  power 

It's  a  peaceful  thing 

It  is  a  consolation  even  to  plants  and  animals 

Do  not  think  that  it  is  unique 

If  it  were  unique  no  one  would  be  able  to  respond 

to  your  work 

Do  not  think  it  is  reserved  for  a  few  or  anything  like  th 

It  is  an  untroubled  mind. 19 


Working  in  Paris  during  the  years  1948  to  1954,  Ellsworth  Kelly 
was  experimenting  with  issues  that  were  to  become  widely  ac- 
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knowledged  concerns  for  abstract  painters  only  ten  and  fif- 
teen years  later. 

Unlike  the  other  artists  in  this  exhibition,  an  important  source 
of  Kelly's  abstraction  is  the  visible,  external  world,  both 
natural  and  urban.   He  said,  "I  liked  Kandinsky--but  I  always 
wanted  to  make  things  out  of  what  I  saw."20   He  also  likes 
simplicity.   His  sense  of  line  and  mass  was  offended  by  the 
new  expressionist  developments  in  painting,  which  he  considered 
relatively  formless.   A  turning  point  in  his  use  of  readily 
available  visual  data  was  a  visit  to  the  Musee  d'Art  Moderne 
in  1949:  "I  noticed  that  the  large  windows  between  the  paint- 
ings interested  me  more  than  the  art  exhibited."   Afterward, 
he  constructed  a  simple  small-scale  version  of  it  in  wood  and 
canvas.   "From  then  on,  painting  as  I  had  known  it  was  finished 
for  me ....  Everywhere  I  looked,  everything  I  saw  became  some- 
thing to  be  made,  and  it  had  to  be  made  exactly  as  it  was,  with 
nothing  added.   It  was  a  new  freedom:  there  was  no  longer  the 
need  to  compose.   I  could  take  from  everything;  it  all  belonged 
to  me :   a  glass  roof  of  a  factory  with  its  broken  and  patched 
panes,  lines  of  a  road  map,  the  shape  of  a  scarf  on  a  woman's 
head/  a  fragment  of  Le  Corbusier's  Swiss  pavilion,  a  corner 
of  a  Braque  painting,  paper  fragments  in  the  street.  "^-^ 

Kelly,  then,  did  not  start  with  geometry  as  a  given  but  often 
made  use  of  it  as  a  means  of  simplifying  what  he  wanted  to 
present:   clean,  crisp  shapes  with  no  internal  modulation. 
He  has  often  said  that  he  is  concerned  with  "naming"  colors. 22 
In  his  Spectrum  series,  which  consists  of  single  colors  on 
single  canvases,  color  literally  becomes  identified  with  the 
canvas  itself  as  a  concrete  object. 

Kelly  shares  many  of  the  approaches  to  abstraction  taken  by 
the  painters  in  this  exhibition.   In  the  most  general  charac- 
terization, his  paintings  are  non-illusionistic ,  flatly  painted 
concrete  objects.   Like  Held's  and  Poons ' s  work,  the  forms  in 
Kelly's  paintings  seem  just  barely  contained  within  the  limits 
of  their  two  dimensions.   Kelly's  attitude  toward  these  pic- 
torial issues  is  intuitive  rather  than  analytic.   After  listen- 
ing to  a  theoretical  monologue  by  the  Dutch  artist,  George 
Vantongerloo,  Kelly  replied,  "His  kind  of  painting  had  be 
have  reasons.   I  was  glad  that  mine  didn't. "23 


Kenneth  Noland  had  a  different  way  of  applying  paint  in  the 
early  sixties  than  the  other  artists  in  this  exhibition.   His 
technique  was  that  of  staining  into  raw  canvas--a  process  ini- 
tiated by  Jackson  Pollock  and  further  developed  by  Helen 
Frankenthaler  and  Morris  Louis.   In  staining,  color  becomes 
physically  identified  with  the  surface  of  the  canvas.   Noland 's 
early  pinwheel,  star  and  circle  pictures  of  1959-61  are  paint- 
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erly  and  gestural,  yet  each  colored  area  is  discreet  and  does 
not  overlap  the  others,  clarifying  both  color  and  form.   Thier 
radical  symmetry  unifies  the  design  and  spotlights  the  center 
of  the  canvas  as  an  actual  object  in  space. 

From  the  circle  series  Noland  moved  on  to  other  related  for- 
mats, developing  from  his  own  accomplishments  a  series  of  pro- 
gressive refinements  and  elaborations.   He  experimented  with 
axial  and  triangular  canvases  and,  finally,  asymmetry.   Along 
with  these  developments  he  abandoned  his  gestural  application 
of  color  and  painterly  effect,  thereby  reinforcing  the  strength 
of  this  shapes.   In  Noland 's  diamond-shaped  canvases,  image 
and  canvas  shape  are  often  explicitly  interdependent,  similar 
to  Stella's  work  at  this  time.   Unlike  works  by  Frankenthaler , 
which  often  suggest  landscapes,  Noland 's  paintings  lack  any 
references  to  natural  forms  or  personal  emotions. 


III.   LATE  SIXTIES  TO  THE  PRESENT 

The  works  of  these  six  artists  during  the  early  sixties  share 
some  very  broad  stylistic  features.   For  their  recent  work, 
such  generalizations  are  much  more  difficult,  if  not  impossible. 

Larry  Poons ' s  recent  work,  for  example,  represents  a  decisive 
departure  from  his  work  of  the  mid-sixties.   This  change  may 
seem  inexplicable  and  unexpected--totally  unrelated  to  his 
earlier  approach.   Yet  further  examination  reveals  that  his 
new  sensibility  has  much  to  do  with  his  earlier  methods  and 
has,  in  fact,  grown  out  of  it. 

In  the  late  sixties  Poons  had  become  less  and  less  structured 
in  the  manner  in  which  he  applied  paint  to  the  surface.   At 
first  he  did  not  take  steps  to  cover  up  the  process  of  his 
painting  and  left  smudges  and  dirty  areas  on  his  canvases. 
By  1967,  his  ellipses  became  larger  and  more  painterly.   Finally, 
in  1970,  he  abandoned  the  discrete  application  of  small  geo- 
metric forms  and  worked  in  a  completely  free-form,  gestural 
manner,  which  he  has  continued  through  to  the  present.   He  now 
generously  pours  random-looking  rivers  of  paint  across  and 
along  a  raw  canvas  surface,  repeating  the  process  until  liter- 
ally pounds  of  paint  build  up  on  it. 

The  resultant  order  is  no  longer  based  on  a  grid  but  on  either 
the  force  of  gravity  on  liquid  paint,  or  on  a  rigorous  pulling 
of  paint  across  the  surface.   Poons ' s  primary  concern  is  still 
with  the  physical  interaction  of  paint  and  color.   Throughout 
his  development,  it  is  not  the  system  that  is  important,  but 
the  intuition. 
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Agnes  Martin,  too,  has  continued  to  explore  the  approach  to 
abstraction  that  she  developed  in  the  sixties,  yet  more  con- 
servatively than  Poons .   In  1967  she  stopped  painting  and  moved 
to  New  Mexico.   Since  returning  to  work  four  years  later,  she 
has  maintained  a  remarkable  continuity  of  style  from  her  works 
of  the  sixties.   Her  recent  paintings  show  several  slight 
changes,  however,  which  because  of  the  extreme  simplicity  of 
her  design,  become  all  the  more  important.   Her  works  of  the 
early  sixties  relied  on  fine  networks  of  line  and  dull  neutral 
grays  more  often  than  sensuously  resonant  hues.   Now,  her  sur- 
faces are  sparser,  less  intricate.   Divisions  are  larger;  there 
are  fewer  lines,  more  colors.   All  these  factors  contribute 
to  an  image  that  has  become  more  open  and  less  hermetically 
systemic.   Although  she  claims  that  her  work  is  "not  about 
this  world" 2^  or  nature,  perhaps  the  broad  expanse  of  clear 
sky  and  sand  in  the  Southwest  has  been  a  source  of  inspiration. 


The  work  of  Al  Held  has  manifested  an  increasing  spatial  com- 
plexity since  the  mid-sixties.   Around  1967  Held  decided  to 
work  exclusively  in  black  and  white  and  with  geometric  line 
drawings  of  cylinders,  pyramids  and  cubes.   Although  the  per- 
spectival  renderings  of  these  forms  create  an  illusion  of 
three-dimensional  space,  it  is  a  very  ambiguous  and  intricate 
space.   Multiple,  clean-edged  constructions  overlap  and  inter- 
penetrate one  another,  but  there  is  no  single  vantage  point 
from  which  to  figure  it  all  out.   One  tries  in  vain  to  glean 
some  kind  of  rational  order  out  of  the  space  (which  is  the 
usual  function  of  perspective) . 

This  explicit  concern  with  internal  spatial  relations  and 
tricks  of  illusion  naturally  represents  a  considerable  break 
from  Held's  earlier  work.   Gone  are  the  largely  impenetrable 
shapes  and  colors  which  firmly  declared  possession  of  the 
actual  space  in  which  it  hung.   Instead,  there  is  a  more  open, 
delicate  network  of  primarily  linear  rather  than  planar  motifs. 
Yet  definite  connections  to  the  earlier  do  exist.   Ambiguity 
was  a  definite,  though  understated,  factor  in  the  spatial 
dynamics  of  the  earlier  works.   Here  we  see  it  increased 
through  the  superimposition  and  multiplication  of  perspectivally 
rendered  boxes  and  pyramids  which  ask  to  be  read  as  illusions 
of  space  behind  or  through  the  canvas.   Large  scale  is  still 
very  much  an  issue  in  the  new  works.   Held's  paintings  con- 
tinue to  physically  impress  the  viewer  with  their  spaciousness, 
although  in  a  more  fractured  manner  than  previously.   Surface 
is  also  still  important,  although  in  a  different  way.   Despite 
the  illusions,  the  complex  proliferation  of  line  creates  a 
decorative  surface  tension  over  the  entire  surface  of  the 
canvas.   This  effect  is  enhanced  by  the  recent  introduction 
of  small,  solidly  colored  triangles,  squares  and  other  vaguely 
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notational  forms  which  lie  flat  on  the  surface  and  do  not 
participate  in  the  illusionistic  dynamics.   Finally,  Held 
is  still  interested  in  forms  that  imply  extension  beyond  the 
edges  of  the  canvas.   As  in  some  of  his  earlier  works,  the 
rectangular  limits  of  his  canvases  are  echoed  through  lines 
placed  parallel  to,  or  flush  with,  the  edges. 


Since  the  late  sixties,  Ellsworth  Kelly  has  pursued  two  major 
concerns  in  his  painting:   discrete  monochromatic  canvases 
joined  together  into  a  single  "picture,"  and  curves.   In  the 
early  seventies  he  initiated  a  new  curve  series  on  triangular 
and  diamond-shaped  canvases  in  which  the  radius  of  the  curve 
is  much  larger  than  before.   Only  a  fragment  of  its  circum- 
ference is  seen,  set  against  a  slim  background  which  attenu- 
ates at  the  tangent.   In  his  multiple-canvas  pictures,  a  sin- 
gle color  designates  a  single  form,  which  is  the  canvas  itself, 
His  colors  are  now  muted  grays--clearly  a  departure  from  his 
earlier  optically  vibrant  saturations  of  color.   But,  as  if 
to  make  up  for  their  modesty  of  hue,  their  surfaces  are  softly 
brushed,  creating  a  greater  tactility  and  surface  sensuous- 
ness  than  before.   The  grays  themselves  range  from  light  to 
dark,  and  are  usually  arranged  in  two-  or  three-paneled 
works,  either  horizontally  or  vertically.   Though  modest  com- 
pared to  his  gently  aggressive  works  of  the  sixties,  their 
supreme  clarity  is  vintage  Kelly. 


In  1975,  Kenneth  Noland  adopted  the  use  of  asymmetrically 
shaped  canvases.   Most  often,  these  took  the  form  of  slightly 
altered  rectangles,  usually  with  a  corner  or  an  edge  cropped 
obliquely.   Once  again,  edge  informs  shape  and  we  find  skewed 
beams  of  color  playing  diagonally  across  a  dense  ground.   (One 
painting  is  actually  called  Beam. )   Throughout  the  seventies, 
Noland  has  experimented  with  changes  in  color  and  the  method 
of  its  application.   In  the  sixties,  his  stain  technique  re- 
sulted in  a  dull,  mat  finish.   In  the  seventies,  he  has  used 
a  spray  gun  to  apply  sparkling,  glossy  colors--an  alternative 
method  of  creating  a  surface  that  comes  out  at  the  spectator 
rather  than  receeding  into  depth. 

In  his  most  recent  series,  however,  Noland  has  returned  to  his 
earlier  staining  technique,  but  this  time  in  the  context  of 
completely  irregular  polygonal  canvases.   The  image  continues 
to  be  built  from  broad,  asymmetrical  bands  which  present  both 
complementary  and  contradictory  relations  to  the  framing  edge. 
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From  the  earliest  black  paintings  through  his  most  current 
series,  Frank  Stella's  work  can  be  seen  as  a  long  dialogue 
between  the  structural  demands  of  frame  and  paint  surface. 
Tensions  between  the  two,  once  set  up,  have  continued  to  pro- 
vide him  with  a  source  of  conceptual  and  visual  energy.   In 
the  irregular  polygon  series  of  1966-67,  bands  of  color  repeat 
the  configuration  of  the  edges  of  the  canvas,  but  additional, 
larger  shapes  are  introduced.   Concomitant  with  this  loosen- 
ing of  structure  was  an  increasing  freedom  in  the  use  of 
color.   This  found  its  widest  extension  in  the  protractor 
series  of  1967-69.   In  these  works,  day-glo  oranges  compete 
with  acid  greens  and  pinks;  curves  appear  for  the  first  time, 
further  increasing  the  number  of  pictorial  elements  at  work. 

In  the  collage  reliefs  of  1971-74,  commercial  materials  replace 
the  use  of  commercial  colors.   Felt,  carpet  and  masonite  are 
used  to  expand  on  concerns  first  enumerated  in  the  irregular 
polygon  series.   Stella's  current  work  (not  represented  in 
this  exhibition)  demonstrates  perhaps  the  most  decisive  break 
from  his  own  past  that  he  has  made  to  date.   Nonetheless, 
these  paintings  can  be  understood  as  continuous  with  the  col- 
lage reliefs  and  a  1975  aluminum  relief  series.   Their  rela- 
tionship to  painting  is  strongly  asserted  by  a  rectangular 
form/edge  beyond  which  no  exuberant  form  passes  laterally. 
Almost  a  parody  of  an  actual  picture  frame,  it  establishes 
a  clearly  defined  place  into  and  out  of  which  the  cutout  alum- 
inum shapes  may  pass. 

Scrubby  and  jazzed  paints,  etching  and  even  glitter  decorate 
the  visible  surfaces  whose  honeycomb  construction  is  left 
clearly  visible.   Rich,  acid  candy-colors  are  applied  in  an 
abrupt  manner.   The  overall  effect  of  the  paintings  is  like 
a  brisk  slap  in  the  face.   Stella's  new  works  are  ironic  and 
self-conscious  parodies  of  the  minimal  and  cool  style  of  paint- 
ing in  which  he  himself  figured  so  largely.   They  offer  no 
holistic  image:  relations  are  internal,  there  is  no  apparent 
order,  the  frame  is  transgressed,  symmetry  is  gone,  a  single 
flat  surface  is  denied.   Yet  one  concern  reamins  the  same-- 
pictorial  conventions  themselves  are  criticized  by  being  made 
so  literal.   Ironic  allusions  to  his  own  and  others'  work 
(expressionist  brushwork.  Pop  colors,  protractors,  French 
curves)  abound.   Critics  note  the  decorative  directions  taken 
by  some  painters;  Stella  parodies  it.   In  the  arena  of  high 
art  nothing  is  sacred,  not  even  stars. 


IV.   CONCLUSION 

In  one  sense,  the  artists  in  this  exhibition  endeavored  to 
simplify  the  art  of  painting  during  the  1960s.   Their  works 
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explicitly  showed  forth  the  physical  reality  of  their  medium: 
color,  shape  and  line  on  a  two-dimensional  surface.   They 
presented  the  very  stuff  of  painting  as  the  sole  subject  of 
a  work  of  art.   Freeing  themselves  from  any  requirements 
external  to  the  physical  nature  of  their  materials,  they 
chose  to  work  within  a  very  narrow  range.   Although  there 
exist  broader  potentials  for  painting  than  the  emphasis  upon 
its  concrete  limits,  these  artists  found  such  restrictions  a 
source  of  creative  energy.   They  so  refined  many  of  the  quali- 
ties uniquely  intrinsic  to  the  medium  of  painting  that  one 
might  be  tempted  to  think  that  painting  could  go  no  further. 
If  painting  consists  solely  of  material,  then  there  is  little 
left  to  pursue,  once  this  simple  fact  has  been  fully  clarified, 
But  these  artists'  works  indicate  that  ambiguity  has  not  been 
laid  to  rest. 

The  work  of  artists  such  as  these  is  not  as  simple  as  it  looks. 
If  the  physical  nature  of  painting  is  simplified  in  them, 
the  human  experience  in  approaching  it  is  not.   These  are 
difficult  paintings  to  appreciate.   They  subvert  what  we  had 
come  to  expect  as  the  usual  role  of  painting.   They  create  a 
new  dynamic  in  which  the  ambiguous,  as  a  positive  element  in 
artistic  creation,  lay  not  so  much  on  the  canvas  itself  as  in 
the  space  between  it  and  our  own  perceptions  and  expectations. 
Working  with  what  seemed  to  be  the  ultimate  pictorial  data, 
these  artists'  development  since  the  sixties  reminds  us  that 
there  can  be  no  absolute  answers.   Some  have  pursued  subtle 
variations  on  their  earlier  styles,  other  have  changed  radi- 
cally.  Inherent  in  their  approach  has  been  a  continued  ques- 
tioning of  what  painting  is  supposed  to  be,  and  even,  in  some 
cases,  that  which  was  the  basis  of  their  earlier  work.   This 
questioning  is  not,  however,  offered  from  the  stance  of  a 
secure  knowledge  of  the  answers,  but  is  posed  to  "suck  out  the 
apparent  content"  of  the  situation  with  a  question,  and  render 
any  answer,  particularly  previsou  ones,  ultimately  unsatis- 
factory. ^^   To  this  end,  these  artists  rigorously  declare  and 
restate  many  of  the  standard  pictorial  means — color,  shape, 
surface,  line,  perspective,  the  Cartesian  grid — and  give  them 
new,  ambiguous  provocation. 
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FRANK  STELLA  IN  STUDIO,  19  74 

Fred  W.  McDarrah 

LARRY  POONS  IN  STUDIO,  196  5 

KENNETH  NOLAND  IN  STUDIO,  19  6  3 

Hans  Namuth 

3-5  COENTIES  SLIP 

AGNES  MARTIN  AND  ELLSWORTH  KELLY  IN  KELLY'S  STUDIO,  1957 

ELLSWORTH  KELLY'S  STUDIO,  1957 

AL  HELD  IN  STUDIO,  1965 
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AL  HELD 

1928  Born  in  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

1948-49  Art  Students  League,  works  in  Social  Realist  mode. 

1950-52  Lives  and  works  in  Paris,  gestural  paintings  to  1960 

1953  Returns  to  New  York,  most  of  his  early  paintings 
lost  in  a  fire. 

1962  Joins  Yale  Art  School  faculty. 

1961-66  Paints  large  geometric  abstractions  with  color. 

1967-76  Black  and  white  paintings  of  geometric  forms. 


WORKS : 


ECHO  (1966) 
84  X  72  inches 
Acrylic  on  canvas 
Private  collection 

BLACK  NILE  II  (1971) 

90  X  90  inches 

Acrylic  on  canvas 

Lent  by  Andre  Emmerich  Gallery 

STEREO  II  (1975) 

96  X  144  inches 

Acrylic  on  canvas 

Lent  by  Andre  Emmerich  Gallery 
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ELLSWORTH  KELLY 

1923      Born  in  Newburg,  New  York. 

1943-45    United  States  Army,  France.   Joins  camoflage  unit. 
This  envolvement  to  affect  his  late  work. 

1946-48  Boston  Museum  School  of  Fine  Arts. 

1948-54  Lives  in  Paris. 

1951  Tries  "laws  of  chance"  approach  to  painting. 

1953  Works  with  saturated  color. 

1956  Moves  to  Coenties  Slip  in  New  York. 

1959      Begins  sculpture  in  Gate  and  Pony,  their  form  close 
to  his  shapes  in  painting. 

1960s  Continued  exploration  of  saturated  color  and  form. 

1970  Series  of  square  chromatic  panels 

1971-72  Chatham  series,  Curved  series 

1972-76  Grey  series 


WORKS 


GREEN,  BLUE,  RED  (196  4) 

73  X  100  inches 

Oil  on  canvas 

Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art 

Gift  of  the  Friends  of  the  Museum 

RED  YELLOW  BLUE  VI  (196  8) 

80  X  27  inches 

Oil  on  canvas 

Lent  by  Mrs.  Carolyn  R.  Agress 

GREY  PANELS  II  (1974) 

92  X  102  inches 

Oil  on  canvas 

Lent  by  Leo  Castelli  Gallery 
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AGNES  MARTIN 

1912      Born  in  Saskatchewan,  Canada. 

19  32      Comes  to  the  United  States  and  attends  Columbia 
University. 

1941-55    Lives  in  New  York  City  and  Oregon.   Teaches  in  New 
Mexico.   Early  abstractions  with  biomorphic  forms 
to  1959. 

1957      Moves  to  New  York  City,  living  on  Coenties  Slip 

near  Ellsworth  Kelly,  Jack  Youngerman  and  others. 

1960      Initiates  use  of  grid  format,  pencil  on  canvas. 

1967      Stops  painting  and  moves  to  Cuba,  New  Mexico. 

1974-76    Returns  to  painting. 


WORKS : 


MILK  RIVER   (1963) 

72  X  72  inches 

Oil  on  canvas 

Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art 

Larry  Aldrich  Foundation  Fund 

UNTITLED   #11  (1975) 

72  X  72  inches 

Acrylic  on  canvas 

Lent  by  Mitchell-Hutchins ,  Inc. 
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KENNETH  NOLAND 

1924      Born  in  Ashville,  North  Carolina. 

Black  Mountain  College  (Joseph  Albers) 

1948-49    Lives  and  works  in  Paris,  studying  with  Ossip  Zadkine 

1950      Settles  in  Washington,  D.C.,  teaching  at  the  Insti- 
tute of  Contemporary  Art.  Closely  associated  with 
Morris  Louis,  leader  of  the  Washington  Color  School. 

1959-61    Stain-painted  circles,  pinwheels  and  stars.   Moves 
to  New  York. 

1963-65  Stain-painted  chevrons 

1967-69  Horizontal  stripe  series 

1971  Plaids 

1975-76  Shaped  canvases  with  wide  expanses  of  sprayed  color 


WORKS : 


TRANSIT   (1965) 

60  X  60  inches 

Acrylic  on  canvas 

Lent  by  Andre  Emmerich  Gallery 

TRACK   (1969) 

6  X  96  inches 

Acrylic  on  canvas 

Lent  by  Andre  Emmerich  Gallery 

GREYED  GREEN   (1976) 

91  1/2  X  72  inches 

Acrylic  on  canvas 

Lent  by  Leo  Castelli  Gallery 
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LARRY  POONS 

1937  Born  in  Tokyo,  Japan. 

1955-57  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 

1958  Boston  Museum  School  of  Fine  Arts 

1958-59  Geometric  abstractions 

1962-63    Earliest  dot  paintings,  using  stained  canvas  with 
dot  progressions  derived  from  grid  layout. 

1963-64    Use  of  ellipses  as  well  as  dots.   Grid  system 

elaborated  by  second  grid  at  forty-five  degrees, 
forming  parallelograms. 

1965-66    Introduction  of  additional  colors  (actual  after-images 
painted  into  his  more  optical  pieces) .   Layout  grids 
now  painted  out. 

1967-68    Lozenge  ellipse  structures  loosened.   Lateral  move- 
ment of  forms  less  systematic. 

1970-73    Introduction  of  a  poured  and  pulled  application  of 
paint. 

1973-76    Continuation  of  pouring  technique.   Paint  not 
directly  worked,  but  permitted  to  flow  freely. 


WORKS : 


UNTITLED   (1966) 

130  X  90  inches 

Synthetic  polymer  on  canvas 

Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art 

Purchase 

UNTITLED  27A   (19  76) 

92  X  42  1/2  inches 

Acrylic  on  canvas 

Lent  by  M.  Knoedler  and  Co.,  Inc. 
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FRANK  STELLA 


1936      Born  in  Maiden,  Massachusetts. 

Studied  at  Princeton  University  with  Stephen  Greene 
and  William  Seitz. 

1959-61   Monochrome,  symmetrical  paintings  of  band  motif 
using  shaped  canvases. 

1962       Introduction  of  polychromy. 

1963-65    Variations  on  V  motif. 

1966-70    Development  of  irregular  polygons  (Moultonboro  series) 
and  Protractor  series. 

1972-74    Introduction  of  asymmetrical  reliefs  with  collage 
elements . 

1975-76    Painted  aluminum  reliefs 


WORKS 


GRAN  CAIRO   (1962) 
85  1/2  X  85  1/2  inches 
Synthetic  polymer  on  canvas 
Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art 
Gift  of  the  Friends  of  the  Museum 

RZOCHOW  I   (1973) 
110  X  102  inches 

Mixed  Media 

Le'nt  by  Krasner  Gallery 
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This  exhibition  has  been  organized  by  the  following  Helena 
Rubinstein  Fellows  in  the  Independent  Study  Program  of  the 
Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art: 


Susan  Buckler 
Stiles  Colwill 
Maureen  Keesey 
Owen  Pratz 
Karl  Sandin 
Peter  Zabielskis 


The  George  Washington  University 
University  of  California,  Davis 
Central  Washington  State  College 
Cook  College,  Rutgers  University 
Oberlin  College 


Other  Helena  Rubinstein  Fellows  in  the  Independent  Study 
Program  are : 


Heather  Kurzbauer 
Rosa  Lindenberg 
Joanne  Loper 
Lisa  Phillips 

Pamela  Rorke 


Yale  University 

Universiteit  Van  Amsterdam 

Manhattanville  College 

The  City  University  of  New  York, 

Graduate  Center 

Swarthmore  College 


Exhibitions  at  the  Downtown  Branch  of  the  Whitney  Museum  of 
American  Art  are  organized  and  the  gallery  maintained  by  these 
fellows  under  the  direction  of  David  Hupert,  Head  of  the 
Education  Department. 


The  Downtown  Whitney,  located  at  55  Water  Street,  is  supported 
by  the  business  community  of  lower  Manhattan.   The  Independent 
Study  Program  is  supported  by  the  Helena  Rubinstein  Foundation 
and  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts.   The  museum  is  open 
Monday  through  Friday,  11  to  3  pm.   Admission  is  free  at  all  times 
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